











Chats With the Editor 


Pets in Heaven and 
My Aunt's Necklace 


Q. My aunt gave me a necklace. She 
isn’t an Adventist and I don’t want to of- 
fend her. Should I wear it?—Lillian, Age 
12, British Columbia. 


A. Your aunt wants you to wear it, God 
asks you not to wear it. Is it hard, Lillian, 
to choose which one you will obey? 

Your aunt is not an Adventist, but she 
may know that Adventist girls believe 
what the Bible says about jewelry. She may 
be testing you. She is interested in your 
religion. She may be trying to find out 
how important your religion is to you. 

Then again, your aunt may not know 
that Adventist girls don’t wear jewelry. 
She may have given you the necklace just 
because she wanted to show she loves you. 
Perhaps she couldn’t think of anything 
else to give. Talk to her nicely sometime, 
explain to her why you don’t wear her 
gift, and suggest some other things she 
could give you. She will probably be 
happy to know of things you would like 
because it will make it easier for her to 
get you a gift some other time. 


Q. I would like to know if the animals 
we have in this world will go to heaven 
with us to live-—Albert, Age 12, Utah. 


A. I’m sorry, Albert, but our pets will 
not go to heaven. Only “whosoever believ- 
eth in him” has eternal life, and pets can- 
not believe in Jesus. Only human beings 
can. 

But don’t worry. There will be plenty 
of pets for us to play with there, dogs and 
cats and lions and tigers. All the animals 
you can think of will be gentle and 
friendly. “The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
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with the kid; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them” (Isaiah 11:6). We 
will have lots of pets in heaven. 


Q. I would like to know if it is all 
right to dance in your own home.—Marty, 
Age 11, Pennsylvania. 


A. Well, Mary, at first it sounds as if 
dancing at home might be all right. For- 
tunately, God knew we would be confused, 
so He asked Mrs. White to tell us plainly 
what He thinks about it. Here it is: 

“In many religious families, dancing and 
card-playing are made a parlor pastime. 
It is urged that these are quiet, home 
amusements, which may be safely enjoyed 
under the parental eye. But a love for these 
exciting pleasures is thus cultivated, and 
that which was considered harmless at 
home will not long be regarded danger- 
ous abroad. ... Dancing . . . is a school 
of depravity, a fearful curse to society.” 
You can read more in Messages to Young 
People, page 399. 

Obviously, we should not dance at home. 


Q. Is it all right to put stamps in my 
stamp album on Sabbath afternoon? If not, 
why do the JUNIOR GUIDE and The 
Youth’s Instructor print stories about 
stamps?—Jerry, Colorado. 


A. We should not put stamps in stamp 
albums on Sabbath, Jerry. This would be 
doing our own pleasure on God’s day, and 
we would lose the special blessing God 
gives to those who honor Him on His day. 

Just because a story is printed in the 
JUNIOR GUIDE or The Youth's Instructor 
does not mean that it is all right to read 
on Sabbath. Nearly all the stories are, of 
course. But we editors like to put some 
things in that are good for other days of 
the week too. Stamp stories are always 
well labeled so that a person can easily 
lay them aside till some other day to read. 


If you have questions send them t 
Lawrence Maxwell, editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, 
Washington 12, D.C. Be sure to give your 
name, your age, and your complete address. 


Your friend, 
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By JOAN ROBINSON 


_ school bell buzzed the dismissal hour. 
Judy gathered her books together and 
got ready to leave the classroom. Quickly 
she made her way down the hall toward the 
music room. 

“I get so tired of lugging this trumpet 
home every evening and bringing it back 
every morning,” she complained to her 
friend Ann. 

“Why don’t you leave it at school?” sug- 
gested Ann. 

“Because mother doesn’t want me to,” 
answered Judy. “She is afraid that some- 
thing might happen to it, and she says that 
it was a big sacrifice for them to buy it. It 
cost eighty dollars, and she doesn’t want it 
to get lost or stolen or anything.” 

“Who would steal it?” Ann asked. “There's 
no one in the school at night.” 

“I know,” answered Judy, “and I get so 
tired having to barge into the bus with it. 
Everyone is pushing and shoving, and my 
dear old horn is bumping everyone.” 

“Tomorrow is band practice,” Ann re- 
minded Judy. “I don’t know why you just 
don’t leave your trumpet here overnight. I 
certainly don’t drag my big bass drum 
home every night, and nothing has ever hap- 
pened to it. It stays here at school in the 
music room week in and week out.” 

“But what would mother say?” 

“Just tell her that you forgot it. She won't 
say anything to that. Everybody forgets 
things once in a while,” suggested Ann. 

“I think I will. It will be very convenient 

To page 8 
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Judy opened the music room door and stepred very 
nervously inside. Was the silver horn still there? 
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FRISKY, 


The Tale of a Funny Donkey 


By L. R. PECCE 


— was our pet donkey, or rather, 
she was daddy's pet donkey. Daddy 
bought her when she was just three months 
old. And she was a clown. 

We had a little house ready for her when 
she came. It was made of brick and had a 
door so designed that the top half opened out- 
ward and the bottom half opened inward. 
Both doors had large bolts on them, one on 
the inside and one on the outside. The floor 
was covered with a thick layer of straw, 
which would give Frisky a soft place to rest 
and also something to nibble on when she 
was hungry. What more could a little don- 
key wish for? 

Donkeys were an uncommon sight in the 
part of Africa where we lived—among the 
mountains that surround beautiful Lake 
Kivu in the Belgian Congo. The mountains 
were too steep and rocky for horses to travel 
easily. Donkeys seemed more sure footed, 
but few people owned them because they 
said they were too stubborn. You can imag- 
ine, therefore, how excited we were when 
daddy brought Frisky to her new home. She 
was greeted royally and led proudly to her 
little house. We brought her a pail of water 
and, after taking a swallow, she turned 
around and kicked the bucket over. 

As the days passed and we tried to make 
friends, it became apparent that Frisky was 
daddy’s pet and no one else’s. I think daddy 
was quite pleased with this distinction. He 
didn’t have much time to spend with the 
donkey, though, for he was very busy taking 


care of the sick people and running the 
hospital. 

Sometimes he took her with him when he 
went on his rounds through the wards. She 
would follow him into a ward, and as he 
spoke to the patients she would eat some 
of the straw out of their mattresses or nibble 
at their toes. Once daddy put his stethoscope 
around her neck and took her through the 
hospital with it dangling under her chin. The 
people roared with laughter when they saw 
her, she looked so comical. 

Frisky soon let us know that daddy was 
her only boss and that when he wasn’t 
around she would do just what she pleased. 
She always came running when he whistled 
but we could whistle until we were blue 
in the face and she wouldn’t raise an ear. 

Every day at noon she would come to 
the back door and wait for daddy to come 
and tie her up. After he had left to go 
back to the hospital she would begin her 
daily mischief. Somehow she would manage 
to get out of the rope and head for the corn 
patch. 

Frisky loved corn, but even more than 
that, she loved to have mommy come out 
and try to catch her and tie her up again. 


She would run through the garden mak@® 


ing a terrible mess of everything, and then 
she would run through the orchard with all 
of us in hot pursuit. When we would fin- 
ally corner her and get her tied up, her 
eyes would look all full of mischief as if 
to say, “You wait and see! I'll get loose 
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again, and then 
have fun!” 

One of the nurses on the mission had a 
large dog named Flash. Frisky and Flash 
soon became friends. They would chase each 
other all over the mission, braying and 
barking and in general making a terrible 
racket. 

Once Frisky managed to get loose dur- 


oh, boy! Won't I 


@:: camp meeting! Just as the minister 


tarted preaching his sermon a_ thudding 
of hoofs and a loud barking went by. For 
about a quarter of an hour Frisky and Flash 
raced all over the campground making all 
the noise they could and scaring the Afri- 
cans half to death. Finally daddy managed 
to catch Frisky and tie her up, but by then 
there was hardly any time left for the rest 
of the sermon. 

In the middle of the night our neighbors 
heard a loud knocking on their door. They 
got up and opened the door to see who it 
was, and in walked—you guessed it! 
Frisky! She walked right into the living 
room while the lady of the house gave a 
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horrified scream and dashed for the bed- 
room. Frisky was finally made to understand 
that she was not welcome at that hour of 
the night, so she came home and started 
to bray. This woke up daddy and he went 
out and locked her up again. 

What always puzzled us was how Frisky 
managed to get out of her house, for we 
always made sure that her door was securely 
bolted every night. We were suspicious of 
Flash, because he always seemed to be 
around whenever Frisky got loose. Flash 
must have pulled back the bolt on the out- 
side while Frisky opened the one on the 
inside. 

Frisky had the habit of eating almost 
everything she saw. For instance, when 
daddy was working on the books at the 
hospital she would stand behind him and 
eat all the scraps of paper that he threw 
away. At night when he was busy in the 
workshop she would put her head in front 
of the plane and eat the shavings as daddy 
planed the wood. If daddy happened to 
leave a greasy rag around it would be gone 
the next time he looked for it. Usually he 
would see the last corner hanging out of 
Frisky’s mouth. A few times she got hold 
of the soap at the hospital. After eating 
some she would roll around on the ground 
To page 17 
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Frisky sneaked up behind, put her head between daddy’s legs—and this is what happened next! 
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BENNY'S 
LOST INVESTMENT ®@ ® 


By MAVIS FINCH 


BeN’Y folded his JUNIOR GUIDE and 
put it in his pocket. “Guess I'd better 
listen to what Mr. Ray is saying now,” he 
told himself. “I can read the GUIDE later.” 

Mr. Ray was the Sabbath school super- 
intendent of the junior division, and he was 
talking about Investment. “How many of 
you boys and girls have Investment projects 
planned for this year?” he asked. 

Several hands went up, and Mr. Ray 
pointed to Lucille. “What are you planning 
to do, Lucille?” 
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While all the tomato plants were doing this . . . 
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“I’m going to sell Christmas cards again 
this year. I sold them last year and earned 
six dollars for Investment.” 

“That’s a good plan, Lucille. What are 
you going to do, Harold?” 

“My dad gave me one of his beehives. I’m 
going to invest it.” 

Several of the juniors laughed, for they 
remembered the funny story Harold had 
told about getting stung by the bees. 

Mr. Ray pointed to Lillian. “What are 
you planning to do, Lillian?” 

“Well, my mother is going to help me, 
and we plan to wash and clean all of my 
outgrown clothes and take them to the 
Thrifty Garment Shop and sell them.” 

“A good idea,” Mr. Ray said. “Franklin, 
I believe you raised your hand too. What 
do you plan to do?” 

“My dad gave me a calf. I'll raise it and 
sell it.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Ray. “Boys on farms can 
find many ideas for Investment projects. 
Now, Royce, tell us what you are going 
to do.” 

“My grandmother has an apple tree in 
her back yard, and she said that if I woul 
spray the tree to keep the insects away sh 
would give me some of the apples. Then 
mother said she would buy the apples from 
me and I could give the money for Invest- 
ment.” 

“That’s a good project,” Mr. Ray said. 
“You boys and girls have given the rest of 
us some splendid ideas. I’m sure that those 
of you who don’t have a project in mind 
can think of something to do to raise money 
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to help send the gospel to all the world.” 

All through the discussion Benny listened 
attentively. He really wanted to do some- 
thing for Investment, but none of the ideas 
presented seemed suitable. He did not live 
on a farm, his grandmother had no apple 
tree, all his outgrown clothes were given 
to his younger brother, and there was noth- 
ing that he hated more than going from 
house to house trying to sell something. 

During the week that followed, Benny 
thought about Investment several times, but 
there was always something wrong with 
each idea that came to him, and one by 
one he rejected them. 

Several weeks went by. The winter snow 
disappeared, the days grew warmer, and 
the tulips and irises began poking their 
green leaves up through the ground. 

Then one day mother asked, “Benny, 
have you thought of a good idea for Invest- 
ment yet?” 

“No,” Benny answered gloomily. “Do you 
have any suggestions?” 

“Why don’t you invest a week’s allow- 
ance?” mother asked. 

“A whole week's?” Benny was skeptical. 

“Well, then, only a portion of it if you'd 
rather. But you really should invest some- 
thing, you know.” 

“What can I do? How can I invest it?” 

“You could buy some tomato plants and 
set them out in the back yard down by the 
alley fence. Tomatoes grow easily, so I’m 
sure you wouldn't have any trouble with 
them.” 

“What will I have to do to make toma- 
toes grow?” Benny asked. 

“You will have to keep the soil loose, 
pull the weeds, and see that the tomatoes 
get plenty of water. 

So Benny decided that tomatoes would be 
his Investment project. One week's allow- 
ance paid for several beautiful plants, and 
Benny soon had them in a neat row along 
the back fence. 

“Now, Benny,” mother said, “remember 
that tomatoes need a great amount of water. 
While we are having spring rains you won't 
have to water them very often, but when the 
hot summer days come your tomato plants 
will die if you don’t water them every day. 
So don’t forget to do it. This is your project, 
Benny, and it’s up to you to take care of it.” 

Benny winced a little, for he knew that 
mother was referring to his bad habit of 
forgetting to do things that he knew he 


should do. He didn’t really mean to be for- 
getful, but there were so many interesting 
things for an eleven-year-old boy to do, and 
most of the things that grownups consid- 
ered important just weren't included on 
Benny’s list. 

After all, doing his chemistry experiments 
was far more interesting than keeping his 
room clean. And flying kites with Johnny 
was much more interesting than stopping 
at the store on his way home from schoo 
to get the spool of thread that mother 
wanted. To finish reading the book that he 
had borrowed from the library seemed far 
more important than emptying the waste- 
baskets as he had promised dad he would. 

So Benny just conveniently “forgot” to 
do most of the things that grownups ex- 
pected him to do. Really, mother was wor- 
ried about him, and she secretly wished 
that this Investment project would help him 
to learn. 

The busy spring days went by in a hurry, 
and soon school was out for the summer. 
Benny liked school, but he was always glad 
when vacation came, for that meant more 
time for baseball, swimming, picnics, or 
just plain sitting on the cool porch reading 
a book. Benny loved to read, and sometimes 
he would get very disgusted when mother or 
dad insisted that he put his book away and 
do his household chores. 

As the spring and early summer days went 
by, Benny’s tomato plants grew beautifully, 
and soon they were filled with little green 
tomatoes. Mother reminded Benny several 
times to pull the weeds and water the plants, 
but one day she told him, “Benny, you have 
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. Benny, who owned them, was away doing this! 
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to remember your tomato plants yourself. 
I can’t be reminding you of them every day. 
You are not learning to be dependable when 
I do all your remembering for you. So for 
the rest of the summer, Benny, I am not 
going to remind you again to water your 
tomatoes. 

“Don’t worry, Mother, I'll remember.” 
And Benny immediately went out and turned 
the water on. 

Nearly two weeks went by, and Benny 
remembered every day. Then one day he 
forgot. The next day he thought of the 
tomatoes. He looked them over carefully 
before turning the water on and saw that 
one day hadn’t made much difference. After 
all, maybe watering them every day wasn’t 
as important as mother had said it was. 

A few days later Benny forgot again, but 
remembering the time before when he had 
forgotten, he didn’t worry. Two more days 
went by before he thought of the plants 
again. This time the leaves were a little 
wilted, but after Benny had watered them 
they looked all right. 

As the days went by the tomatoes grew 
rapidly. Soon they would be ripening. Then 
July was gone, and with August came miser- 
ably hot days. The mercury soared to 100° 
almost every day, and the nights were so 
hot that anyone without air conditioning 
found sleeping almost impossible. The sun 
beat down unmercifully in the daytime and 
the wind blew hot at night. Benny spent 
as much time as possible at the swimming 
pool, and when he was at home he opened 
the refrigerator door many times each day 
to get something cool to drink. But he com- 
pletely forgot that his tomato plants needed 
water just as much as he did. 

One hot afternoon while Benny and his 
brother were at the swimming pool, mother 
went out to hang some clothes on the line. 
She felt a sudden urge to walk down to 
the back fence and look at Benny’s toma- 
toes. A sad sight met her gaze. Those once- 
beautiful plants were completely wilted and 
sprawled across the ground. Most of the 
leaves were dry and brown. 

“Benny, Benny,” mother sighed aloud. “I 
doubt if they can be revived.” 

But she carefully placed the hose and 
turned the water on. 

The effort was useless, the plants were 
too near dead to respond. 

When Benny returned home mother told 
him to go out and look at his plants. As 
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the boy stood there looking at the sorry 
sight he murmured, “My Investment.” 

Mother was able to save about a dozen 
of the tomatoes by taking them into the 
house and spreading them out in the kitchen 
until they finished ripening. But they didn’t 
taste very good. 

Several days later Benny said, “Mother, 
I failed with my tomatoes, so I suppose all 
I can do now is to save my allowance each 
week. I know that simply saving some money 
isn’t really investing, but I must have some- 
thing to give.” 

At the end of the year when all the boys 
and girls happily told Mr. Ray about the 
ways they had earned their Investment 
money, Benny was conspicuously silent. And 
when the other juniors proudly placed their 
offering in the Investment basket Benny 
very quietly stepped up and slipped in his 
“allowance offering.” 

Mr. Ray was speaking again. “I’m proud 
of all you boys and girls,” he said, “and 
I’m sure that in one way or another you 
have all benefited through your experience 
with Investment.” 

“I have,” Benny told himself. “Next year 
I may not raise tomatoes, but whatever | 
choose for Investment I'll remember to 
take care of it.” 





Judy’s Silver Horn 
From page 3 


for me to ‘forget’ it tonight. Come on, Ann,” 
and Judy grabbed her friend’s arm. “I'll 
race you to the bus.” 

All went well with Judy. Mother said very 
little about the “forgotten” trumpet. Judy 
felt a little pang of triumph. The old “forgot 
it” gag really worked. Judy had succeeded in 
getting away with her little trick. She thought 
sO, anyway. 

The next morning as she strode toward 
the bus stop, she again felt light and tri, 
umphant at not having to lug the hev@ 
trumpet along with her. 

“It will be sitting right there in the music 
room waiting for me,” she thought smugly. 
The bus pulled up and squeaked to a stop. 

“Good morning, Judy,” greeted Mr. Rob- 
erts, the bus driver, as he pulled the lever 
that made the bus door creak open. 

“Good morning,” replied Judy gaily as 
she climbed aboard. 


To page 16 


























LITTLE BUTTERFLY 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 
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Mina had never worn such a dress before. She gazed 
at herself in the mirror and said, “I’m a butterfly.” 


ae a missionary in Africa was fun. 
It was a lot of hard work, but it was 
fun. On Sabbaths I used to gather up my 
pictures and my crayons and go and tell 
stories to the little African children who 
came from all over that part of the bush 
country to Sabbath school. 

We did not have the pretty chairs you 
have so often in your Sabbath school. We 
did not even have chairs. But we did have 
a Picture Roll, and how eagerly the chil- 
dren looked at the bright pictures every 
week! They did not see pretty things very 
often. 

Their huts were ugly. The pots they ate 
from were brown clay. The floors of their 
houses were hard, pounded earth. At night, 
they slept on mats made from the brown 
reeds that grew near at hand. 

Their clothes were made of the cheapest 
cloth, for the Africans were poor and re- 
ceived meager wages. The cheapest cloth 
was a stiff black cloth called “women’s 
cloth.” 

How the children’s eyes looked at the 
pretty reds and yellows in the pictures on 
the Picture Roll! How they came and looked 
and looked at my bright dresses, and touched 
them with their tiny fingers. I wished many 
times that I was rich so I could get the 
children all the things they needed and 
longed for. 

Nearly all the children who came to Sab- 
bath school had clothes of some kind. Some 
of their clothes were old, and some were 
new, but none were very pretty. Very few 
of the mothers could sew, and when they 
bought the stiff, ugly “women’s cloth,” they 
took it to a man tailor who had a Singer 
sewing machine on the front porch of the 
trading store. 

“Please make a dress for my little girl,” 

To page 17 
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I had always been timid. But there were 
three of us now, and I was brave! 





The Day | Played 


HOOKY 


By KAY HEISTAND 


FTER a hard, cold winter that seemed 

to be six months long, spring was won- 
derfully welcome. The days were often 
windy and cold, but they were balanced 
by balmy days that stirred my blood. 

It was just such a day when the twins 
and I conceived our brilliant (to us) idea 
of skipping school and hiking to the fair- 
grounds. 

I had always been a quiet, well-behaved 
girl until after the twins, Hazel and Harry, 
moved next door. They stirred within me 
a sense of excitement and a desire for ad- 
venture that I'd never known before. What 
mischief one of us didn’t think of, the other 
two did. We formed a secret society, com- 
plete with mysterious signals and passwords, 
and we presented a closed front to the rest 
of the world. 

Our friendship was a gay, heady thing, 
and the presence of spring in the air was 
the element that triggered our plans to play 
hooky. The bigger boys often played hooky, 
and we admired them with awe and envy. 
But we younger ones usually obeyed our 
parents and the teachers and seldom did 
more than wish for forbidden pleasures! 

But things were different now. There 
were three of us and we were brave. Be- 
sides that, the snow was gone, the air was 
warm, and school was a prison. We were 
free souls and would, for one glorious day, 
assert ourselves! 

This was our mood. We planned eagerly. 
We would hike to the fairgrounds, several 
miles out in the country. We had never 
been allowed to go there at any time ex- 
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cept in September when the grounds be- 
came alive and thronged with people and 
animals. But now the grounds became an 
aim, a goal, and all the more enticing be- 
cause of the distance and the difficulty of 
getting there. We had never actually been 
forbidden to go there, because no adult 
had ever thought of our desiring such a 
thing. But we still knew, although we would 
not acknowledge it, that it was a place which 
would have been forbidden us had anyone 
thought to do so. 

Hazel was the timid one. “What about 
tramps?” she asked reluctantly. We talked 
her down. There wouldn’t be any tramps! 
And if there were, there were three of us! 
We weren't afraid. We convinced her. We 
convinced ourselves. 

We quickly learned that when one starts 
down the path of deceit, one lie follows 
another. We convinced our parents we had 
to take our lunch to school the next day 
because we had to practice at noon for a 
play. When Betsy Walker telephoned and 
wanted to walk to school with us the next 
morning, it took another lie to put her off. 
I wasn’t very happy about this, but a sense 
of adventure buoyed up my spirits and a) € 
me from worrying too much. 

I packed a peanut butter sandwich and 
an apple for my lunch. I felt ashamed when 
mama gave me an unexpected treat, a candy 
bar, saying, “I don’t like your not having 
a hot lunch, Katherine, but I guess this once 
it can’t be helped.” She kissed me as she 
said good-by. 


Evidently Hazel and Harry were having 
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The snow was gone, the air was warm, school was a prison. The twins and | decided to be free! 


to jack up their spirits into high gear too, 
for they were unusually subdued when we 
started out. 

After we were a few blocks from home, 
we cut away in a different direction, hurry- 
ing with a purposeful air so as not to arouse 
suspicion. We didn’t breathe an easy breath 
until we were outside the city limits and 
felt we were secure from prying adults. 

If we followed the curving road to the 
fairgrounds it might bring us to the atten- 
tion of more people, so we decided to cut 
across country. It would seem more like 
exploring that way. 

It was a beautiful day. As the sun rose 
Qi: in the sky our warm clothes became 
ppressive, and we unwound scarves and 
pulled off our caps happily. The wind 
scudded frothy white clouds across a brilliant 
sky. The trees were tipping their branches 
with green and we tingled all over, we were 
so glad to be alive. 

We climbed a fence and began to cross 
a plowed field, with the furrows: still 
mounded and hard where they had been 
frozen. 





“Hey, I'm going barefoot!” Harry sat 
down and took off his shoes. After a fright- 
ened moment we girls followed his ex- 
ample. To go barefoot in March! Why, we'd 
never done that before! Mama always said 
there was still frost in the ground. 

I began to wonder if she might be right. 
The sun hadn't really warmed the ground, 
and the hillocks of earth were cruel and 
cutting to my tender feet. But I hobbled 
along with the twins and none of us dared 
to complain. I can still remember the pierc- 
ing pain of the harsh, crusty earth. It 
was as if I were undergoing some sort of 
test, an endurance of my strength and cour- 
age. 

As we struggled painfuily across the field, 
it seemed miles, and some of the joy and 
glossiness was suddenly gone from the day. 
But we pretended we were having fun. 

On the other side of the field the land 
sloped down to a small brook. It fought its 
way over large rocks and tumbled under a 
barbed-wire fence. 

“The grounds are just through that little 

To page 18 
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THE RING THAT BIT 


By ALTA PETERSEN 


D° YOU ever get the idea that Seventh-day 
Adventists are the only people in the 
world who don’t do this and don’t do that? 
Well, they aren’t. 

My father was raised a Friend (Quaker), 
and one of my sisters is a Pentecostal. I 
have attended many meetings in both 
churches. I know that members of those 
churches are very strict. They frown on the 
use of makeup and jewelry. 

But Minta Valie thought Stella Hazel- 
ton’s blood-red ruby was one of the most 
beautiful things she had ever seen. It made 
her think of the drops of blood that glis- 
tened on Christ's brow when the thorns 
pierced His head. She could look at her 
Aunt Anna’s seven diamonds and not have 
a shred of envy. In fact, she couldn’t under- 
stand why anyone would want to carry all 
that weight on her finger. Her feelings for 
necklaces that go round the neck were pretty 
close to hate and as for bracelets—she was 
neither gypsy nor heathen, and figured 
they were not for her. She didn’t like to 
decorate herself like a walking Christmas 
tree for everybody to stare at. 

But one day— 

“How come you’re wearing that?” Minta 
asked Viola Hennings one morning as they 
sat side by side in assembly. 

“What? Oh, that!” Viola moved a golden 
signet ring about on her finger. “I just de- 
cided I would.” 

“I thought you weren’t supposed to wear 
jewelry.” (Viola was a Friend and thought 
Minta should be one, too, since her father 
was.) Minta reached out and lifted her 
friend’s hand to see the ring better. “How 
come it’s cut in two on the under side?” 

“Mother used to wear it all the time. But 
she got so fat they had to cut the ring off 
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her finger because the finger was starting to 
turn purple.” 

“Fat? Well, she’s not fat now.” 

“No, but she doesn’t wear jewelry any 
more. It just lies in her box on the dresser.” 

“Does she know you're wearing it?” 

“N-no. I have to be very careful.” 

Strange as it may seem, that circle of 
gold with its plainly engraved initial be- 
gan to be a great source of fascination to 
Minta. Was it because it was the shiniest 
gold she had ever seen? or because it was 
coming to school every day in such secrecy? 

The more she saw of it, the more she 
wanted a gold ring like it with her own 
initial engraved on it. She didn’t want to 
buy a cheap one that could be purchased 
in the five-and-ten. It would have to be a 
good one, so it would take a long time to 
save enough to buy it. 

Sometimes Viola would take the ring off 
and put it in the pencil groove of her desk 
as if the ring annoyed her. Yet she kept 
wearing it each day. 


Finally Minta leaned over and picked } 
it up, then slipped it on her own small 
finger. It was too large, of course, for Minta’s | 
fingers were much smaller than Viola’s. 


Viola showed her how to pinch the ring to- 9 ~~", 
gether at the back, and after that it fit snugly. 

“How lovely it looks,” Minta though 
“Well, maybe not lovely, but sort of—um— 
not so bare.” That was it. Her hand was not 
so bare now. 

“Want to wear it awhile?” Viola asked as 
the bell rang for the first period. 

“Ummm—yes. I guess I will,’ Minta said, 
picking up her books. 

“O.K., just so I get it back before school 
is out. 

This went on for three days. 











»!@ 


Then, “May I take it home and keep it 
all night?” Minta asked. 

“Oh, dear!” Viola looked a little startled. 
She had grown tired of wearing the ring her- 
self but really couldn’t explain why she kept 
slipping it out of her mother’s jewelry box 
every morning. Probably she did it for the 
same reason her mother kept. the ring, al- 
though she forbade her daughters to wear 
jewelry of any kind. “I'd just die if you lost 
it and mother found out about it,” she said 
to Minta. “I don’t know what my mother 
would do to me.” 

“I won't lose it. Honest! Please?” pleaded 
Minta. “I won’t even take it off my finger. 
Please?” 

“Well—.” The tall blond girl with the 
blue eyes looked down at the shorter brown- 
haired one and reluctantly said again, “O.K. 
But please don’t lose it.” 

“I won't!” Minta replied with an excited 
laugh. “I'll take as good care of it as I do 
my own life.” 

The little circle of gold went home with 
Minta. Mrs. Valie raised her eyebrows and 
remarked in surprise, “Where did you get 
the ring?” 

“It’s Viola's mother’s.” 

“I thought you didn’t like jewelry.” 

“I don’t .” Why had she thought she 
wanted to wear a ring? She didn’t know. 
She went upstairs and started to put the ring 





in the dresser drawer to keep it safe for the 
night. Then she remembered she had prom- 
ised to wear it all the time. 

She wanted to go out and play in the 
orchard, but remembered the day when 
Leslie Grimes played in the haymow and de- 
cided to jump from the door to the load 
of hay just below. He had jumped all right, 
but the ring on his right hand had caught 
on a nail just as he left the haymow window. 
Leslie landed in the hay but the ring and 
the first two joints of his third finger stayed 
in the haymow. 

Since the ring was not to be removed, 
Minta turned down an offer to play ball 
with the boys. She might lose Mrs. Hen- 
nings’ property in the grass while she was 
running to bases. 

When she went to bed that night, she 
wasn’t so sure she was really thrilled to wear 
the jewelry. Truthfully, her finger felt odd 
with the extra addition. She had turned it 
around and around on her finger so many 
times and looked at it so often she was cer- 
tain she would see it in her dreams. But all 
Minta could think of as she drifted off to 
sleep was the disapproving glance from her 
father’s hazel-gray eyes. 

Next morning Minta’s sister, Sally, woke 
with a splitting headache. It seemed as if 
there was always a headache or a stomach- 
ache or something wrong with Sally every 
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Minta pried at the ring with a screwdriver to try to get it off, but it wouldn’t move—and it HURT! 
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time anything was planned at school that 
she didn’t like. 

Mrs. Valie had to be away all day and 
Lilly said she would mot stay home with 
Sally and miss a half day of school! It was 
ridiculous, she said! So it was up to Minta 
to look after the invalid. 

Minta stood at the stove absent-mindedly 
washing a pink glass. She set it in the 
drainer. She thrust her hands back into the 
warm, slippery water and felt the point of 











ROBIN IN THE CHERRY TREE 


By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


There's a robin singing sweetly 

In our little cherry tree. 

There is no fruit upon it, 

But he knows that there will be; 
It’s much too young for bearing yet, 
Though it's a pretty sight, 

But robins know that what God starts 
He finishes up right. 

And so this one sings cheerfully 

In hope, and faith, and praise, 

And waits without impatience for 
The fruit of coming days. 








a fork slip through the gold ring and gently 
stab her on the palm of her hand. With a 
feeling of annoyance she jerked the fork 
free. 

“Oh, ouch!” 

The place where the ring had been cut 
opened to let the fork out, and the ring 
should have closed again around her finger. 
Instead, it slipped backward and the ends 
snapped together with the flesh of Minta’s 
finger caught between them. And it hurt! 
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The ring was small, and how those two 
ends pressed into her finger! She thought 
any second they would cut through the flesh 
and make a hole clear through. Try as she 
would she could not pull the ends open, and 
parts of her finger were turning purple. 

She used a fork to pry the ends apart, then 
a small screwdriver. No use. She wanted 
to scream but what good would it do? The 
ring would still be on her finger when the 
screaming stopped. 

At last she ran upstairs. Sally was so ab- 
sorbed in what she was doing she didn’t 
hear her sister coming until Minta said, “I 
thought you were supposed to have a head- 
ache. Just spoofing again, huh?” 

“O—oh—no,” Sally moaned, giving a real- 
istic groan. “I just thought a little reading 
might make me forget my troubles.” 

“It will, if mother catches you at it,” 
warned Minta. “Help me get this crazy ring 
off, please.” 

“If you wanted to cut your finger why 
didn’t you use a knife? It would have been 
easier.” Sally took hold of both sides of 
the ring, pulled them apart, and dropped 
the ring into Minta’s open hand. 

Minta, in turn, dropped the ring on top 
of the book she had borrowed from the 
school library. It was still there when she 
picked up the book and headed for afternoon 
classes. 

“What happened to you today?” Viola 
whispered as Minta slid into her seat when 
the bell rang. 

She told her, and added, “Here. Take it 
back.” 

“How come?” 

“T'll tell you later.” 

Her mother asked her a few days later, 
“What became of your ring?” 

“I gave it back. As long as Viola had it, 
all I did was envy her the silly piece of 
yellow metal. It didn’t seem nearly so nice 
after I had it on my finger. Then after it 
bit me——.” 

“Bit you? Now, Minta 
Valie. 

Minta explained about the finger pinch- 
ing she received and added, “I think rings 
are lovely and diamonds and rubies and 
emeralds are gorgeous, but I don’t want any 
more of them. Not now or any other time. 
My hands are too small to look decent 
loaded down with jewelry. I'll save my money 
—if I ever get any—for something more 
worth while.” 





,” began Mrs. 
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Freddie's Mistake 


By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


“Who'd have thought Old Herbie would have done that 
to me,” Freddie said as he rubbed his aching hand. 
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O,’ SAID Freddie to his friends who 
were gathered around him, “I've got a 
job! Of course, I can’t leave school until I'm 
fourteen, but the day I am, the job is mine. 
“I went over to the Sayna Knitting Mills,” 
he explained, “and I saw Joe Chamblin. 
He's foreman there and he’s known me 
since I was two. ‘Right, Fred,’ he says to me, 
‘you can start the day you are fourteen. The 
only thing you'll need is a character refer- 
ence.’ 

“Just think. I don’t have to sit for the final 
exams here at school—or anything. I’m go- 
ing to enjoy school for the next eight weeks. 
Watch out, Old Herbie, here I come.” (“Old 
Herbie,” of course, referred to the teacher, 
Mr. Mclllwain.) 

“I dare you to call him Old Herbie to his 
face,” said Paul. 

“I dare you to say, ‘I won't, to him,” 
chimed in another. 

“And I dare you to come without your 
homework,” said a third. 

“Wait and see,” said Fred. “I’ve got eight 
weeks to go.” 

Believe me, Freddie made the most of 
those eight weeks. If he didn’t feel like it, 
he didn’t go to school. After all, he did not 
have any exams to pass, and the creek was 
teeming with fish. He didn’t bother to take a 
note when he was absent and when Mr. Mc- 
Illwain asked where he had been the pre- 
vious day, he replied in an offhand way, 
“Fishin’.” 

Homework? Why bother? The TV pro- 
grams were very good these nights and it 
did not matter whether or not he knew the 
areas of triangles, or how many revolutions 
a bicycle wheel made in turning a mile. As 
for simple interest—well, the banks could 
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work it out and add it to his savings when 
he started work in five weeks’ time. 

Then one day Mr. Mclllwain said some- 
thing funny and the class laughed in a polite 
sort of way; that is, all the class laughed ex- 
cept Freddie and he said loudly, “Haw, haw, 
haw. Old Herbie made a funny.” Several 
pupils tittered, but strangely enough Mr. 
Mclllwain didn’t say a word and that en- 
couraged Freddie to carry out his next dare. 

It was Wednesday and Mr. Mclllwain 
was on playground duty. He called upon 
Freddie and a couple of other boys to pick 
up some papers that were lying around. 

Tony and Raymond did their share but 
defiantly Freddie said, “I won't.” 

Mr. Mclllwain employed shock tactics. 
Before Freddie recovered from the self-sat- 
isfaction of saying, “I won't,” he found him- 
self hurried into the office. 

“Well, who'd have thought Old Herbie 
would have done that to me?” he confided 
to his pal as he rubbed his hand, made sore 
by “three of the best” administered with a 
cane by the headmaster. 

The day before he was fourteen, Freddie 
again called on the foreman of the knit- 
ting mill. 

“Will it be O.K. for me to start on Thurs- 
day?” he asked. 

“Yes, lad. But don’t forget your character 
reference. Mr. Jones won't employ anyone 
without one.” 

“Don’t worry about that. Old Herbie will 
be so glad to get rid of me, he'll write me 
half a dozen.” And Freddie laughed. 

“I’m leaving today,” Freddie told Mr. Mc- 
Illwain next afternoon. “I’ve got a job at 
the knitting mills. Would you write me out 
a character reference?” 

“What would you like me to say in it?” 
Mr. Mclllwain asked. 

“Aw, I dunno. I suppose that you say I’m 
conscientious and dependable, polite, help- 
ful. That’s what a boss wants, isn’t it?” 

“Then I’m sorry, but you've come to the 
wrong person. You see, ‘Old Herbie’ never 
writes a lie in a character reference and an 
employer knows that when I recommend a 
pupil, I mean it. 

“You have been lazy, rude, insolent, and 
uncooperative. There is nothing for which | 
could sxecommend you, Freddie. Now, good 
afternoon.” 

Freddie walked across the schoolyard and 
disgustedly kicked a stone as he opened the 
gate and went out for the last time. 
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Judy’s Silver Horn 
From page 8 


Her gayness vanished, however, when the 
busful of children yelled the latest news at 
her. 

“Oh, Judy,” cried one, “did you hear? Some 
robbers broke into the school last night!” 

“Yes,” added another, “they broke into 
Professor Bidwell’s office too. They tried to 
crack the safe.” 

Suddenly Judy was only half hearing the 
busy chatter of her friends. “My trumpet!” 
was her first and only thought. “What if 
they got into the music room and took my 
trumpet?” 

“They stole typewriters too,” added an- 
other of the students. “Miss Penn phoned 
my mother and said they broke into the 
music room. They really didn’t miss much.” 

Judy’s heart sank. “It can’t be,” she mut- 
tered to herself. “It just can’t be. My very 
first time to leave my horn at school—and 
that’s the night the school gets robbed.” 

As the other children discussed the rob- 
bery, poor Judy sat on the edge of her seat 
and fought bravely to keep back the tears. 
First she bit her tongue. Then she blinked 
her eyes. “Dear God,” she murmured silently, 
“please let my trumpet be all right. Let it 
be safe.” Judy swallowed hard. “Mother and 
daddy paid eighty dollars for it,’ she con- 
tinued, “and I have been so ungrateful. I'll 
never, never forget on purpose again and 
leave it at school. Amen.” 

Judy absently twisted her handkerchief 
and nervously swung her foot to and fro. No 
one but Judy and God knows the agony Judy 
passed through during that short but miser- 
able twenty-minute bus ride. Her smugness 
had disappeared and been replaced with a 
terrible feeling of guilt. 

Soon the bus lurched to a stop in front of 
the school. The playground was astir with 
excitement as the students met in little 
groups to solve the crime. 

Judy, silently and alone, made her way to 
the music room. With fear in her heart and 
a prayer on her lips she turned the knob 
and looked in. 

There in the corner it sat—her faithful 
and familiar instrument. The black leather 
case glistened in the morning sunlight. 
Quickly Judy knelt and opened the case. 
The silver horn against the purple velvet 
lining of the case looked more beautiful 
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than Judy had ever before realized. She 
picked up the horn and patted it affection- 
ately. 

“Eighty dollars,” she mused. “Hours and 
hours of hard work, and it could have been 
gone in an instant just through my careless- 
ness. Never again!” she declared. “I even 
think I'll be taking you to bed with me, 
little silver horn, and see to it that you have 
the best protection ever!” 

Judy carefully and almost reverently laid 
the horn back in its case, clicked the latch, 
and tiptoed away. At the door she stopped 
and Isoked back. “Thank You, God,” she 
murmured. “I don’t deserve it, but thank 
You.” 





Frisky, The Tale of a 
Funny Donkey 


From page 5 


trying to get it out of her teeth. At every 
breath she made soap bubbles and foam. 

She could be almost human at times. 
When daddy would go away she would cry. 
Great tears would roll down her face. She 
also knew how to be ashamed. Every day 
she would stand and chew on her rope, 
just for something to do. One day she chewed 
it in half. Poor Frisky was dumfounded! 
She walked over and stood by the kitchen 
door with her head hanging and tears in 
her eyes. And she stood that way all day 
until daddy came home. Then she quietly 
went to her little house. She knew she had 
done something she shouldn’t and she was 
sorry. 

Frisky would wait until daddy got almost 
to the bottom of the hill on the way to 
the hospital and then she would run after 
him as fast as she could, lowering her head 
as she got to him and bringing it up under 
his arm or between his legs, raising him 
into the air. Once she spied the nurse carry- 
ing a tray of food to a patient. She trotted 
along beside her and suddenly lowered her 
head and brought it up under the tray, 
scattering the food all over the nurse and 
the ground. 

Once the whole family went away and 
left Frisky in the care of some friends. When 
we got back the neighbors said she acted like 
a spoiled child all the time we were gone. 
A short time before this, daddy had bought 
a large sheet of foam rubber. Out there in 


Africa it was very expensive and hard to 
get. Daddy cut off a small piece to use and 
left the rest on the front porch. He forgot 
to put it away before we left. While we 
were gone Frisky discovered it. When we 
returned we looked and groaned. Large holes 
had been eaten all through it! Daddy filled 
the holes with cotton and when it was all 
covered over no one could tell the difference. 

As Frisky grew older daddy took her on 
trips with him. His feet almost dragged on 
the ground when he rode her but she didn’t 
seem to mind. In fact, daddy and little 
brother were the only ones she would allow 
on her back. As for me, the last two times 
I tried to ride her she threw me off. After 
that our friendship was on a very distant 
basis. I no longer felt sorry for her when 
daddy spanked or punished her. She soon 
learned to obey when daddy took hold of 
her ears and talked to her firmly. 

When we left to go back to America 
daddy took Frisky back to the place where 
he had bought her. When Frisky got out 
of the truck she brayed, and to her surprise 
and amazement another donkey brayed back. 
It was the first time she had ever seen or 
heard another donkey since she was three 
months old. Missionaries had been the only 
ones who had ever brayed at her before. 

She was three years old when we took 
her back, and it was high time that she 
got the conceited idea out of her head that 
she was the only donkey in the world. She 
was the only one in the world for us, 


though. 





Little Butterfly 
From page 9 


the mother would say. “She is this tall.” 
And she would show the tailor how tall 
her child was by holding her hand up so 
high from the ground. Or perhaps the little 
girl would be with her. Then the tailor 
would take a look at her and say, Ca Bwino, 
which means “All right.” 

Sometimes the dress was far too long, 
or too small around the waist. The mothers 
told me the tailors often stole cloth and 
sold things they made with it. That is why 
we like to teach the mothers to sew at our 
mission stations. 

One day the children were gathering for 
Sabbath school, and we heard the last bell 
ring. The children were in the room, anxious 
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to start singing the first song. Then, poor 
little Mina came in. She crept to the very 
back of the room and tried to slink into a 
little space so the children would not notice 
that she was dressed only in rags. Her little 
face was sad. 

Would you believe it? Several children 
began to laugh at her, for they knew it 
is so much better to have proper clothes 
than to go without. They had heard their 
folks talk about the heathen who do not 
wear very much, and they did not want to 
be like them. It was the ambition of every 
Christian to wear proper clothes. Some of 
the naughty ones whispered Akunja to poor 
little Mina, for that word meant “heathen.” 

Little Mina put her small hands in front 
of her face and began to cry. She did not 
sing, nor look at the lovely Picture Roll, 
nor even listen to the story that was told 
that day. She just sat and cried. 

There was a reason why Mina did not 
have a dress. Her daddy had stopped keep- 
ing the Sabbath. He had gone into the town 
to work. He told folks that he could make 
a lot more money if he worked on the Sab- 
bath, and he tried it for a year. But he had 
all kinds of trouble in that year, and one 
of his little children died. Not one piece of 
cloth was the family able to buy, even 
though he did earn more money. Finally, 
he saw that God’s way was best, and he 
became a Christian again. The family were 
getting along better now, but little Mina 
still did not have a dress. 

I remembered something. In my bottom 
dresser drawer at the mission house was a 
piece of cloth I had planned to use to make 
a pretty apron. It was white with lovely 
red rosebuds and bright green leaves all 
over it. I decided that as soon as the Sab- 
bath was over I would get that cloth out 
and make little Mina a dress. Next Sab- 
bath little Mina could come to Sabbath 
school and not cry. She could sit right on 
the front seat and listen to the story and 
the lesson. 

The sun was down and the sky was a 
bright red all around the edges when I got 
the cloth out of the drawer and fixed up 
my sewing machine. I found some papers 
and cut a pattern. It had been a long time 
since 1 had made a dress for a little girl. 
By Sunday noon the dress was finished. I 
called Andy, my cook boy. 

“Can you send to the village to get 
Mina?” I asked. 
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In about a half hour I heard Mina’s gentle 
voice on the porch. It is not polite to knock, 
the Africans think, so she said Odi, which 
means, “I am here, please let me come in.” 

In a minute Mina was in my bedroom. 
I took the ugly old cloth off her and put the 
pretty dress on. She was very clean, for 
her mamma had washed her hard before 
she let her come to see me. Her little face 
broke out in smiles when she saw the red 
rosebuds. 

“Wanga?” she asked. She wanted to know 
if it could be hers. Of course, I told her it 
was to be hers, but she must take it off 
when she got home and save it for Sabbath 
school. 

When I led her in front of my big mirror, 
her eyes grew big and happy. She put out 
her little arms like wings and stood on her 
tiptoes. 

“Ndiri gulugufe,’ she said. “I am a little 
butterfly.” 

She really looked like a little butterfly 
when she came to Sabbath school next week. 
She looked so different that I thought of the 
wonderful day when we will all have new 
clothes in the new earth. I do not know 
what they will be made of, but they will be 
very, very pretty, prettier than anything we 
have ever seen or heard of in all our lives. 


The Day I Played Hooky 
From page 11 


woods,” Hazel announced proudly. Her 
sense of direction was better than ours. She 
had something to be proud of, even if she 
wasn't the bravest of the three! 

We sat down on the edge of a small stream 
and put our feet in it immediately. We 
sighed with relief, for our poor feet were 
bruised and red from our battle with the 
recently frozen ground. The water felt re- 
freshing at first, but the coolness became 
cold and we were soon glad to take our 
chilled feet out of the water and dry them 
ineffectually on our handkerchiefs. It was 
a struggle to pull our stockings on over 
their dampness, and I winced when I forced 
on my shoes. 

We crossed the brook on the stones and 
hurried through the small thicket of trees. 
Sure enough, the fairgrounds were before 
us. We had to climb a wooden fence, for 
the wide swinging gate was locked fast. The 














buildings were grey and unpainted, and 
even the brightly shining sun couldn't give 
a festive air to the deserted place. 

“Sure looks different, doesn’t it?” Harry 
said, voicing our thoughts. 

I tried to laugh. “Come on, let’s find a 
place to eat. I'm hungry!” 

The wooden tables and benches had been 
stored away for the winter but we found 
an open-air oven, and spread our lunch out 
on the top of it. 

“If we'd only brought a few potatoes we 
could have roasted them,” Harry complained 
as he munched a cold sandwich. 

“We'll bring some next time,” I said, 
eying the peanut-butter sandwich with dis- 
gust. 

“I don’t want to come next time,” Hazel 
declared. “This is stupid, and I’m cold!” 
She shivered. 

We were all cold, we discovered. The sun 
had gone under a cloud, and with the mis- 
chievousness of March the warm breeze un- 
expectedly had biting teeth in it. 

“Let’s get warm on the other side of that 
fence,” Harry cried. 

We raced toward the livestock pavilion 
and pushed open a swinging door in a high 
wooden fence. The slight protection from 
the wind helped a little but as we looked 
about us at the drab surroundings we were 
glum and discouraged. All the vibrant ex- 
citement had gone from the day. 

“Ugh!” Hazel wrinkled her nose in dis- 
gust. She was looking at some drawings on 
the wooden fence. I took one quick glance 
and my stomach rolled over. 

“Let's get out of this horrible place,” I 
said as I fought to hold back my tears. The 
day was horrible, people were horrible, and 
the adventure was spoiled. 

The way back to town seemed miles and 
miles longer. The wind was cutting, the sun 
had vanished, and our feet were cold and 
hurt where they'd been cut by lumps of cold 
earth. We all three limped. By unspoken 
consent we went back by the road. The brook 
and the unplowed field held no attractions 
for us. 

“This was stupid,” Harry grumbled. “I 
almost wish I was in school, and I never 
thought I’d ever wish that in all my life!” 
He kicked at a stone on the road. 

“I wish I was home,” Hazel said stoutly. 
“I'm never going to play hooky again.” 

I didn’t have a chance to say anything. A 
car passed us, slowed down, and a man 
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27. Gal. 4:7 A real son through Christ 
28. 1 John 3:1 Marvelous love 








leaned out and looked us over very carefully. 

“Oh, oh,” Harry whispered. 

I didn’t answer. I recognized Mr. Snod- 
gtass too. He was the principal of our school. 
And any teacher or principal would auto- 
matically eye three children extra carefully 
when he saw them on a country road dur- 
ing school hours. 

“Maybe he won't know us,” Hazel said 
hopefully. 

I looked at her in disgust. They were the 
only twins in our school and as such had 
received unusual notice and publicity. As 
for me, I was the only girl my age who 
still wore braids, while the other girls’ hair 
was bobbed. Oh, no, he wouldn’t know us! 
He couldn’t help knowing us! 

“That does it!” Harry grumbled. “We 
might as well go home and take our medi- 
cine. I'll bet he checks at school and then 
calls mama right away.” 

Of course, Harry was right. When we 
reached home we learned that news of our 
escapade had reached there before us. 

“Katherine, I’m surprised at you. What 
on earth made you do such a thing?” mama 
asked, as she poured more hot water into 
the pan where I was soaking my feet. 

I sneezed and shook my head. I didn’t 
have any answers because I didn’t know 
myself. 

Hazel caught a bad cold, Harry got a 
spanking from his dad, and I came down 
with tonsillitis. Mother declared we were 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the second quarter: "Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


IX—Ezra Leads a Band 


to Jerusalem 


(May 28) 


Memory VersE: “The hand of our God was 
upon us, and he delivered us from the hand of 
the enemy” (Ezra 8:31). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how Ezra gathered a band 
of people ready to return to Jerusalem and how 
the Lord blessed their journey, in Ezra 8:21-32. 
Go over the memory verse several times. When 
were these words spoken? 


SUNDAY 
A New Leader Arises 


Open your Bible to Ezra 7. 

Fifty-seven years went by after the comple- 
tion of the Temple, but there was still much 
work left to do in restoring the city of Jerusa- 
lem, and there were few Jews to do it. If only 
some more would come from Babylon and throw 
themselves into the work, how wonderful it 
would be. There was a need, too, for teachers 
to teach the people the principles of God’s king- 
dom, for only as they followed them could the 
city be the honor and glory to God that it was 
intended to be. 

In Persia, Xerxes (Ahasuerus and Queen 
Esther) had succeeded Darius, and Artaxerxes, 
known in history as Artaxerxes I, was on the 
throne. 

Among the priests still in Babylon was one 
on whom the Lord could rely to lead His chil- 
dren at this time of need. This man was the one 
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whose name is given to the book that tells about 
the captives’ return—Ezra. 

Ezra was a descendant of Aaron, and so a 
priest by birth, and a scribe, familiar with 
the law of the Lord. God selected him for a 
special purpose, and Ezra by his own consecra- 
tion prepared himself for this special task. Read 
about this preparation, in verse 10. 

“To the experiences of Israel from the time 
the promise was made to Abraham, Ezra gave 
special thought. He studied the instruction 
given at Mount Sinai, and through the long 
period of wilderness wandering. As he learned 
more and still more concerning God’s dealings 
with His children, and comprehended the sa- 
credness of the law given at Sinai, Ezra’s heart 
was stirred. He experienced a new and thorough 
conversion, and determined to master the rec- 
ords of sacred history, that he might use this 
knowledge to bring blessing and light to his 
people.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 608. 





For further reading: 
p. 608, pars. 1 and 3. 

THINK how Ezra made his future 
the subject of careful study and prayer. 

RESOLVE to give the subject of your future 
much earnest study and prayer. 


Prophets and Kings, 


work 


MONDAY 
A New Decree Is Made 


Open your Bible to Ezra 7. 





er 


The more Ezra studied, the more convinced 
he became that it was the Lord’s will for the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem and to study God’s 
plan for their nation, His conviction emboldened 
him to approach king Artaxerxes and ask for 
permission to take a band of Jews there. The 
Holy Spirit impressed the heart of Artaxerxes 
to grant all the help he possibly could to the 
project, just as He had impressed the two pre- 
vious sovereigns, Cyrus and Darius. Artaxerxes 
made another decree allowing the Jews to re- 
turn. Read part of this decree, in verses 11 to 13. 

Like Cyrus and Darius, Artaxerxes also granted 
funds to finance the project and to buy animals 
needed for sacrifices. It seemed as though he 
thought of everything that might be needed. 
He intended to be sure that nothing was over- 
looked. Read what he decreed, in verses 20 and 
21. 

“Thus again the children of the dispersion 
were given opportunity to return to the land 
with the possession of which were linked the 
promises to the house of Israel. This decree 
brought great rejoicing to those who had been 
uniting with Ezra in a study of God’s purposes 
concerning His people.”—Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 611, 612. Read what the Jews were led to 
exclaim as they heard the decree, in verses 27 
and 28. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 610; p. 611, par. 1. 

THINK how Artaxerxes was willing to do 
even more than the Jews needed in order to 
help them return. 

THANK God that He is willing to do for us 
more than we can ask or think. 


Ezra’s band rejoiced when they first saw Jerusalem. 



































































































































TUESDAY 
Protection on the Way 


Open your Bible to Ezra 8. 


Secure in the knowledge that he had the 
king’s support, Ezra called for those who were 
willing to return to Jerusalem to assemble be- 
side the river Ahava. When he looked over those 
who gathered there, however, he was very dis- 
appointed. Find who were missing, in verse 15. 

Above everything else, Ezra wanted the 
priests to help in the work of teaching the word 
of God—but none had responded. They had not 
shared his zeal and enthusiasm. 

So Ezra sent some of his trusted helpers to 
search out the Levites and make another appeal 
to them. Some had been very undecided, and 
this second appeal was what they needed to 
help them make up their minds. 

“In all, about forty priests and two hundred 
and twenty Nethinim,—men upon whom Ezra 
could rely as wise ministers and good teachers 
and helpers,—were brought to the camp.”— 
Prophets and Kings, p. 615. 

The question came up as to whether they 
should ask for armed guards, for the Jews were 
taking a great deal of treasure with them, and 
there were enemies only too eager to lie in wait 
and surprise them and wrest this rich treasure 
from the travelers across the lonely desert. 
Find what precautions they took, in verses 21 
to 23. 

The angel of the Lord who encamps around 
those who fear Him did not fail them. 
Read what is said about their journey, in verses 
31 and 32. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 615. 

THInK! Are you ready when a call comes 
to give your service for God? 


Pray to be willing to give up your own con- 
venience and your own wishes in order to work 
for the Lord. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Arrival 
Open your Bible to Ezra 9. 


After a rest of three days, the returned Jews 
delivered the treasures of silver and gold and 
vessels into the hands of the officers of the 
Temple, and they offered burnt offerings to the 
Lord. What an experience for them to be mak- 
ing these offerings in the Temple about which 
they had heard through their fathers and grand- 
fathers, and which they had never before seen! 

But Ezra was sad, He heard a report that 
greatly disturbed him. Find what that report 
was, in verse 1. 

Before the children of Israel entered the 
Promised Land they had been given strict in- 
structions not to mingle with the heathen peo- 
ple of Canaan. “Neither shalt thou make mar- 
riages with them; thy daughter thou shalt not 
give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou 
take unto thy son. For they will turn away 
thy son from following me, that they may serve 
other gods” (Deuteronomy 7:3, 4). 

Many times had the wisdom of these words 
been proved when marriages and alliances had 
been made with the heathen nations around 
them. No good came out of them, and many 
were lost to the kingdom of God because of 
them. 

“In his study of the causes leading to the 
Babylonish captivity, Ezra had learned that 
Israel’s apostasy was largely traceable to their 
mingling with heathen nations. He had seen 
that if they had obeyed God’s command to keep 
separate from the nations surrounding them, 
they would have been spared many sad and 
humiliating experiences. Now when he learned 
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the past, 
men of prominence had dared transgress the 


that notwithstanding the lessons of 


laws given as a safeguard against apostasy, his 
heart was stirred within him. He thought of 
God’s goodness in again giving His people a 
foothold in their native land, and he was over- 
whelmed with righteous indignation and with 
grief at their ingratitude.’—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 620. 

Tuink! Are you careful about mingling with 
young people whose ambitions are altogether 
worldly? 

RESOLVE to choose the company of those who 
love and serve the Lord. 


THURSDAY 
A Great Meeting Is Called 
Open your Bible to Ezra 10. 


Ezra felt very ashamed of his people, the 
Jews. He had such high ideals for those who 
were the chosen people of God, and here they 
were already letting down the standards and 
becoming careless in their associations. All day 
he sat thinking sadly about the mistake they 
had made, and when evening came he got on 
his knees. “O my God,” he prayed, “I am 
ashamed and blush to lift up my face to thee, 
my God: for our iniquities are increased over 
our head, and our trespass is grown up unto 
the heavens” (Exra 9:6). 

Ezra himself had not sinned, but he felt the 
shame of his people’s sin. For a long time he 
talked with God in prayer. Read how the people 
were affected by his prayer, in verse 1. 

Then one of the leaders made a good sugges- 
tion. He suggested that they all make a cove- 
nant to put away the heathen wives who had 
been turning their hearts from God. So a great 
meeting was called, and after an appeal had 
been made, the people agreed to carry out the 
resolution that the true religion of the God of 
Israel should be kept pure. 

“This was the beginning of a wonderful ref- 
ormation. With infinite patience and tact, and 
with a careful consideration for the rights and 
welfare of every individual concerned, Ezra 
and his associates strove to lead the penitent 
of Israel into the right way. Above all else, Ezra 
was a teacher of law; and as he gave personal 
attention to the examination of every case, 
he sought to impress the people with the holi- 
ness of this law, and the blessings to be gained 
through obedience.’’—Prophets and Kings, p. 622. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 623. 
THINK! Is there any wrong habit, any sin, 


that may be coming between you and the bles- 
sing God is waiting to give? 

Pray to have the courage, as the 
Israel had, to get rid of that habit. 

FRIDAY 

TELL WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT THE FOLLOWING: 

1. A conscientious scribe of the Lord in 
Babylon. 

2. A royal decree. 


men of 


4. A meeting by the river. 
5. Heavenly 
6. A disturbing report. 


3. Great treasure. 
1 
5 


protection for travelers. 


7. A man blushing and_ praying. 

8. People weeping at a prayer. 

9. A big meeting. 

10. A good resolution. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The 
Bible Story, vol. 6, pp. 100-103. 

REVIEW the memory verse. 
I will stand in the pathway of duty 

For a cause which shall never retreat; 
‘Tis with God-given strength I shall conquer, 


And the foe in the conflict defeat. 

I will stand ’gainst the great host of darkness 
And list to the Master’s command, 

Sent down from the heavenly portals, 
“The line must not break where you stand.” 


The line shall not break where I stand, 
For I'll answer the Master’s demand, 

And shout with God’s armor around me, 
“The line must not break where I stand.” 

I will fight against Satan, 
By faith holding firmly God’s hand. 

By the sign of the cross I'll be victor— 
“The line shall not break where I stand.” 

—Laura D. WHITMORE 


the tempter, 





The Day I Played Hooky 
From page 19 


lucky we hadn’t all three taken pneumonia. 
As for me, an uncomfortable feeling per- 
sisted that we were being directly punished 
for our lying and running away from school. 
This proved God watched over us all the 
time. 

One thing was sure—I never forgot the 
day I played hooky and I never again felt 
any admiration for the other children who 
occasionally enjoyed (?) a day of stolen 
pleasure. It was just like stealing something, 
I thought fervently; nothing good could 
come of it. I had discovered that my feet 
and my heart both hurt less when I trod 
the straight and narrow path! 
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1. Had there been only eggs in the nest as the girl 
stepped close to it, the mother whippoorwill might 
have just flown up, but now there were young, so 
she pretended to have a broken wing to attract at- 
tention to herself. 2. The mother’s cries drew the 

















4. The nighthawk is more commonly seen than the 
other members of his family because he is often 
out in the daytime. He differs from the whippoor- 
will in having a forked tail and long, narrow wings. 
5. He can also be easily recognized by the white 











male, and he flew right at the girl and scared her 
away. 3. In due time the two young whippoorwills 
grew up and flew around catching insects. These 
birds nest as far north as central Ontario, but since 
their main diet is insects, they go south in winter. 











spots on his wings that look almost like holes. He 
hunts mostly in the upper air, not so much near the 
ground. 6. In the hot, humid days of summer, just 
before a rain, many water-breeding insects. such as 
mosquitoes, mate in dense swarms above the trees. 











7. Then the nighthawk earns his other name, mos- 
quitohawk, by dashing back and forth through the 
swarms netting them in his huge mouth. 8. It was 
once thought that a nighthawk could see through 
his open mouth with his eyes shut. It has been 
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proved that this is not true, but the shape and 
color of his eyes can be seen in the roof of his 
mouth. 9. As a mating display he goes into a long 
dive and makes the air boom through his feathers 
as he pulls out just before hitting the earth. 








